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C Peau postal employees 


Good mail service means more to Americans at Christmas 
time than at any other time of year. 

During this season, every piece of mail we handle is especially 
important — whether it be the greeting card that serves as the 
annual contact between old friends, the letter that brings a family 
together, the holiday issue of a favorite magazine, an advertise- 
ment for a holiday special, or the parcel that contains the symbol 
of the season, a gift. 

For two straight years, we have compiled an extraordinary 
record of holiday mail service. I hope that this year we will extend 
it to three. 

By doing so, we will benefit not only our customers, but also 
ourselves —by earning public respect. Another dividend will be 
in knowing —as we perform in our workrooms, on our routes, at 
our windows, on our docks, in our maintenance facilities, at our 

desks ... wherever we work—that we are making the holidays 
happy for people. 
It is my hope that you and your family share abundantly in 
this happiness both at Christmas and throughout the New Year. 
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Trucks pick up 100 sacks of par- 
cels a day when the Christmas 
season is in full swing. 

The unusual volume for such a 
small office is the direct result of 
a kind of year-round Christmas 
spirit on the part of Postmas- 
ter Irene Cannon, her supervisor, 
her two full-time clerks and her 
three part-timers. 

“We're no different from any 
other small town office,’ Post- 
master Cannon maintains. “We 
know half the people who come 
in here and we treat them as 
trends.” 

Treating people as friends — 
the hallmark of good post offices, 
big or small — has brought little 
Glen Echo a big reputation 
around the Washington metro- 
politan area. 

Last Christmas a Washington 
television station sent a crew to 
Glen Echo after a customer re- 
ported seeing a Christmas angel 
behind the windows. The camera 
focused on supervisor Janice Mil- 
ler, who had slipped into her 
church-play costume, and scan- 
ned a jovial crowd jammed wall- 
to-wall in the lobby with floor-to- 
ceiling holiday decorations. Then 
it zoomed in for a close-up of an 
“I’m Tillie, Mail Me” name tag 
worn by Mrs. Tillie McNulty, a 
clerk who has since retired. 

In a feature later picked up for 
the CBS Evening News, a re- 
porter told the nation: 

“Folks around here have come 
to call them ‘the crazy ladies of 
Glen Echo.’ For years now the 
gals who run this place have 
combined personal service with a 
little good humor.” 

It isn’t only at Christmas time 
that the holiday spirit engulfs the 
Glen Echo post office. You name 
the holiday and the seven women 
have the place decked out. 

The Washington Star, for in- 
stance, devoted half a page to 
Glen Echo’s Valentine decora- 





Newest clerk, Jeri DePaolis, left, calls 
the spirit of her office ‘“‘homey.”’ 
Below: Postmaster Irene Cannon talks 
with supervisor Janice Miller, whose 
brief appearance as a Christmas angel 
once drew television to the office. 

Billy Borsari (left) and Remie Cannon 
are two of the youngsters who enjoy 

a trip to the post office at Christmas. 





tions, headlining the article ‘The 
Post Office With a Heart.” 

And on July 31 readers of the 
Washington Post saw a feature 
about Glen Echo’s postal Bicen- 
tennial observance, with pictures 
of the clerks in colonial costume. 
Said the article: 

“On any day the Glen Echo 
post office is a small miracle of 
sunshine coming through spotless 
windows, green plants, cheerful 
neighborly chitchat and an itin- 
erant cat or two.” 

Customers aren't disappointed 
after following the newspapers’ 
directions to Glen Echo. They 
find the post office in the town 
hall, a white clapboard building 
that looks like a church in a 
Christmas card scene of New 
England. 

They find the polished brass 
doorknob opening the way to the 
holiday decorations, candy (an 
everyday treat at Glen Echo, 
where the staff wants children to 
look forward to visiting the post 
office), and the small-town treat- 
ment that makes friends for the 
Postal Service. 

Last year the post office col- 
lected $303,329, mostly from peo- 
ple buying stamps or mailing par- 
cels. Only around $9,000 of that 
total came from meter setting and 
permits. 

Postmaster Cannon has coined 
a motto to sum up the Glen Echo 
philosophy: ‘‘We call it $ervice 
—because it pays.” And that’s 
with a dollar sign, she empha- 
sizes. 

But she adds that such services 
as retying a package at the win- 
dow instead of sending it home 
for rewrapping go beyond the 
money motive. 

‘We do it because we enjay it,” 
she says. 

Customers from near and far 
also get a sample of Postmaster 
Cannon’s educational efforts. 


“Customers are dying for in- 
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formation,” she declares in tones 
that express firm opinions. ‘They 
feel they should know more 
about something that’s so basic 
to their everyday lives. They tell 
us, ‘I feel so stupid.’ ”’ 

So Mrs. Cannon advises secre- 
taries who call with questions 
about the meters in their office. 
The clerks recite the insurance 
litany with every parcel: “Is it 
valuable? Is it perishable?” 

Supervisor Miller offers her 
own formula for measuring pack- 
ages: Once the length, twice the 
width and twice the depth. “Even 
some of the engineers who come 
in here have trouble with ‘girth,’” 
she says. _ 

And customers can count on 
getting the right information 
about certified and registered 
mail from clerks Jan LaHargoue, 
Eve Plummer, Andra Seebold, 
Jeri DePaolis and Carolyn Rept- 
sik. 

“We feel the time you spend 
explaining proper mailing saves 
time in filling out complaints—or 
consoling someone,” says the 
postmaster. 

Mrs. Cannon’s tall, slender 
frame packs a formidable person- 
ality. She reminds you of the 
good teacher you once had—the 
one who could let class discus- 
sions get a bit boisterous because 
she was always in control. The 
one who taught you that adults, 
too, can have a sense of humor. 

One of her favorite educational 
devices is the old-fashioned bul- 
letin board. Her own cartoons of 
a crowded lobby go above the 
windows long before the national 
mail-early posters arrive. And 
when the crowds do come, a pic- 
ture of a cross-looking baby 
glares back at them over the 
words, “I was here first!” 

The postmaster dabbles in ad- 
vice on correspondence—such as 
the time she found people re- 
questing the Love stamp for their 
wedding invitations. She posted 
a message recommending the 


Mississippi commemorative, with 
its magnolias. ‘‘Wedding invita- 
tions require dignity,” she said. 

Regulars at the post office try 
to arrive early on Saturdays—to 
avoid a scolding. They know 
Mrs. Cannon may sweep into the 
lobby to remind “all you sleepy- 
heads” that the dispatch leaves at 
12:30 and 12 o’clock mailers 
make it difficult to meet. 

At Christmas time, the office 
operates on a take-a-number sys- 
tem. Instead of dragging their 
packages forward in line, cus- 
tomers stand around talking or 
addressing cards, waiting for 
their numbers to come up. 

While her brand of friendly 
service can be entertaining at 
times, she knows that efficient 
service has a big portion of hard 
work in it. 

“I’d hate for anyone to think 


Clerk Carolyn Reptsik is the office's 
expert on stamps. Glen Echo’s heavy 
philatelic sales has made it a desig- 
nated philatelic outlet. 


that we don’t do anything here 
but have fun,” she says. O 








KEEPING POSTED 


very day brings letters of praise from customers 

for topnotch mail service. The Miami Alert, news- 
letter for the Miami District, ran two of them a couple 
of issues ago that seem worth mentioning because 
they're so darned typical. In one case, two checks 
totaling $800 became separated from their envelope. 
Someone found them, searched out the return ad- 
dress, and mailed them back to the sender. ‘Which 
means the Postal Service has some dedicated and 
efficient employees,”’ the customer wrote. And an- 
other customer thanked the Surfside branch for locat- 
ing her family’s passports in time for a trip abroad. 


he Postal Service has gone as far as itcango... 
south, that is. It has opened a branch at the South 

Pole. It’s a branch of the 

New York post office, with 

ZIP Code 10090—the last 

two digits indicating 90 

degrees south latitude. Phil- 

atelists can get a South Pole 

postmark by writing to Post- 

master, New York, NY 

10001, including self-ad- ¥ 

dressed, stamped envel- 

opes. 


[i\r efficient mailroom is a company’s first step 
toward good mail service. With that in mind, the 
Customer Services Department at Headquarters has 
produced a film, ‘‘The New Guy,” outlining good 
mailroom and mail preparation practices. Prints of 
the film and supplementary brochures are being dis- 
tributed to regions, districts and customer service 
representatives in post offices for showing to their 
customers. 


ostmaster G. W. Geise of St. Bonaventure, NY, 
tells of this note left at the service counter along 

with 25¢: ‘‘Dear post office 

people, | lied to you yester- 

day and defrauded you by 

saying that there wasn’t a 

letter in the package | was 

mailing. But there was. Here 

is the money | owe you.” 

How’s that for a fast recov- 

ery of conscience? 


Be B. Robertson of Gulfport, MS, told this story in 
the National Rural Letter Carrier magazine. A 

housewife yelled at him that ‘‘a snake is trying to get 

into the house.”’ Robertson 

investigated, dog spray in 

hand. Near the bathroom 

window was a three-foot 

diamond rattlesnake. Rob- 

ertson sprayed its head and 

“the snake went crazy,” 

eventually exiting through a 

windowscreen hole. “It hit 

the ground and started for 

me." Robertson killed it with a hoe. The story proves, 

he said, that ‘‘one rural carrier and one can of dog 

spray can be very effective, even when dealing with a 

snake.”’ 


Ta hla isn't the only cooperative venture be- 
tween Western Union and the Postal Service. 
Now there’s the Braillegram and the Large Print Mes- 
sage, messages developed especially for the visually 
handicapped. They’re routed electronically to West- 
ern Union's Moorestown, NJ, facility, then sent out by 
regular mail. Letter carrier |. J. Yarro of Chevy Chase, 
MD, delivered the first ones to Joseph E. Eidenmayer, 
a retired foreign service officer who originated the 
idea. 


he last of the RPOs is 

still running between 
New York and Washington, 
DC. The Postal Service just 
signed a new one-year con- 
tract with the Penn Central 
for continuation of the rail- 
way post office and storage 
car service. 


rudy Craig, sub clerk at Union, KY, says a man 

buying a money order pulled out his driver's li- 
cense and asked what further identification was 
needed. He was paying cash. 


(Hare to share an amusing but true postal incident 
with other postal employees? Send it to Postal 
Life, U.S. Postal Service, Washington, DC 20260. 











Talk about 
productivity! 


Senior APMG tells how 
it's linked to cost, volume, 
jobs and pay 


How much can you ac- 
complish in a given time? 
When you answer that 
question, you're talking 
about productivity. Im- 
proving your productivity 
simply means you're 
accomplishing more. In 
this interview, J. T. (Tom) 
Ellington, Senior Assistant 
Postmaster General for 
Administration, explains 
why it’s important that 
postal employees improve 
productivity— and how 
we can do it. 





Q: Why is it that the word pro- 
ductivity so often arouses an 
emotional reaction? 


Ellington: I think some em- 
ployees tend to associate produc- 
tivity with speedup or efforts on 
the part of management to ex- 
tract from them a higher level of 
work than is reasonable. I think 
this is far from true. 

Productivity in the true sense 
is simply the art of providing 
people with the tools to produce 
more with the same degree of ef- 
fort, or even with less effort in 
many cases. The principle is tried 
and true in most industries in the 
United States. By and large, im- 
proved productivity has made 
possible a large portion of the 
major gains by workers through- 
out the country for the past sev- 
eral decades. 

But, unfortunately, in the 
Postal Service there’s been such 
a long tradition of manual labor 
and relatively less familiarity 
with the modern tools that can be 
provided by management, that 
there still seems to be some resid- 
ual fear of technology and of 
productivity. But I think it’s 
largely based on misunderstand- 
ing. No one is going to lose his 
job because of productivity, so 
it’s not a personal threat. The no 
lay-off clause, if nothing else, 
sees to that. 


Q: What areas of productivity is 
the Postal Service getting into 
now? 


Ellington: It really breaks down 
into two main areas. The first is 


improvement in management 
and methods. The second is 
technology and mechanization. 
Now to speak to the first point: 
Management and methods in- 
volves the establishment of work 
standards so that we have some 


basis on which to measure how 
effectively we are working. 
Again, I think a great deal of mis- 
understanding has grown up 
around the whole concept of 
work standards. Work standards 
are an integral part of improving 
productivity because they give us 
a basis for determining how 
much is being accomplished. 

After that, a great deal of pro- 
ductivity comes from improved 
methods. It’s studying the flow of 
mail, determining whether 
changes in handling might im- 
prove the flow of mail through 
one operation to the next and 
scheduling the availability of 
manpower in such a way that you 
have the right number of people 
at every point to handle the 
amount of mail in each operation. 

Methods improvement is really 
nothing more than common 
sense. It’s not at all mysterious 
and can materially improve pro- 
ductivity. 

The second way in which we 
expect to improve productivity, 
of course, is in increased mech- 
anization. We use machines to 
enable our employees to produce 
more for the same effort. 


Q: And has it proved true his- 
torically that increased produc- 
tivity has in the long run in- 
creased the compensation to em- 
ployees? 

Ellington: There’s absolutely no 
question of that. We have not 
demonstrated this to the extent 
we would like to in the Postal 
System because we are still a 
heavily manual operation. 

But when you go back and look 
at the steel industry, for instance, 
you find that this is true. We 
have, particularly since the Sec- 
ond World War, seen a signifi- 
cant change in the labor relation- 


ship to the production of steel. 
And one of the benefits of that, 
of course, is that it’s kept our 
steel industry relatively competi- 
tive. Certainly one of the benefits 
has been that steel workers are 
among the highest paid workers 
in the United States, because they 
have been able, through the use 
of technology, to produce greater 
tonnage with fewer people. It is 
not unreasonable to assume that 
the same principle might apply to 
the Postal Service. 


Q: You would say, then, that 
unions which really encouraged 
this development, were rather 
foresighted? 


Ellington: I think they were ex- 
tremely foresighted. In the steel 
industry, for example, they have 
joined with the management in a 
campaign to encourage the idea 
of productivity. They’ve recog- 
nized that it not only is in the in- 
terests of their membership, but 
that our steel industry faces some 
serious competition from foreign 
steel imports, and the only way 
we can maintain a competitive 
position in this regard is to keep 
the price of our product at a com- 
petitive level. And this in turn, 
requires major increases in pro- 
ductivity. 

This matter of competition is a 
relatively new factor to the 
Postal Service. We have for years 
enjoyed an effective monopoly in 
almost all of our classes of mail, 
with the exception of parcel post. 
In classes other than first, it has 
historically been more a monop- 
oly of low prices generated by 
subsidies to the extent that it 
squeezed out any other competi- 
tion just on the basis of price, 
such as third class and second 
class mail. 

This is no longer the case. The 





truth is that we are losing third 
class mail at an alarming rate and 
we are losing increasing seg- 
ments of second class mail. Par- 
cel post, of course, is a well 
known story. 

We are increasingly pricing 
ourselves out of business. 

Even in the monopoly class of 
mail, we are finding that as the 
price of first class mail increases 
more and more, that type of vol- 
ume is being diverted into other 
means of deliveries, such as self- 
delivery by utilities, telephone 
and electronic transfer of funds. 

Now the extent to which we 
can control costs, to which we 
can process these kinds of mail 
more efficiently, and the extent to 
which we can then control our 
prices will determine how com- 
petitive we can remain. 


Q: What about the notion that 
all this increased productivity 
through methods improvement 
and mechanization is dehumaniz- 
ing, that the worker who goes 
through all this becomes a robot? 


Ellington: Well, that charge has 
been leveled with respect to 
establishing work standards for 
employees in both the public and 
private sectors. I don’t see any 
reason why that is at all true. The 
use of a computer, for example, 
has been solely to process large 
amounts of information. It has 
nothing to do with the ultimate 
standards being established. It 
may mean some adjustments for 
some employees. These methods 
help postal managers determine 
a fair day’s work for a fair day’s 
pay. 

Q: Will the nature of the clerk’s 


job be changed under the Pro- 
ductivity Improvement Program? 


Ellington: It won't be to a great 
extent. What we’re trying to do is 


help each individual clerk accom- 
plish more without greater effort. 

I don’t think any conscientious 
clerk particularly enjoys being 
shifted to another location and 
then just having to stand around 
for half an hour or an hour wait- 
ing for mail to work. I think by 
and large most of our employees 





“People 
move the 
mail— 
equioment 
and methods 
simply helo 
them ao tt 








better.” 
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are quite interested in their jobs 
and are happier if they’re busy 
and if they feel that they’re ac- 
complishing something. 


Ns 





Q: Letter sorting machines were 
set on the basis of 60 letters per 
minute for some operations and 
run at lower speeds for others. 
How does this affect productiv- 
ity? It seems counterproductive. 


Ellington: Well, the time setting 
depends on the type of mail being 
worked. An LSM operator who 
has to use scheme knowledge and 
a different keying pattern works 
at a slower pace to reduce 
chances for errors. However, 
there’s no question that we do 
have a problem with errors on 
letter sorting machines. It’s dif- 
ficult enough to function effec- 


tively with mail coming through 
at that rapid speed. But we also 
have the problem that errors are 
caused by employee fatigue or 
monotony. 

We're experimenting in a vari- 
ety of ways with ideas that may 
improve this because the manu- 
ally operated LSMs are going to 
be with us for a long time. It’s 
imperative that we develop 
means of reducing both operator 
errors and machine errors. 


Q: With the increased mechani- 
zation, it seems there must be 
great opportunities for postal em- 
ployees to go into the fields that 
have to do with the mechaniza- 
tion, such as the maintenance 
and even the design of the ma- 
chinery. 
Ellington: The greater the level of 
technology, very clearly the 
greater the level of skills we’re 
going to require. Machines such 
as the optical character readers 
are increasingly complex. So I 
think there’s no question that we 
will see a shift from manual 
skills, particularly from the more 
monotonous skills into jobs that 
are more involved with machine 
maintenance and programming. 
In my opinion they're both 
more interesting jobs, and, in 
general, higher paying jobs. 


Q: You mention optical character 
readers. A couple of years ago 
there was an awful lot written 
about automatic letter sorting, 
the bar code, increased use of 
OCRs and so on. What is the pic- 
ture of that now? 


Ellington: The bar coding pro- 
gram is alive and well and grow- 
ing in two main areas. Out of our 
earlier experiments we have ar- 
rived at a configuration which is 
now in the Cincinnati test site 
where—at least on a test basis 





and without firm conclusions at 
this point—it is working quite 
satisfactorily. 

In this instance outgoing mail 
is read optically and sorted for 
distribution, and it does not re- 
quire the bar code. For incoming 
mail, we have a computer direc- 
tory for the greater Cincinnati 
area, which is manageable. In- 
coming is read optically by the 
equipment. A bar code is applied, 
and it is sorted on one pass right 
to the carrier route by virtue of 
the bar code. This is being done 
now at 10 per second. So it’s 
quite an interesting operation 
and one for which we have a 
great deal of hope. 

The second bar code experi- 
ment concerns itself with return 
mail, which is pre-coded for a 
bank or similar place. 


Q: Such as the credit card return 
envelope? 


Ellington: That's correct. We 
have an experiment that started 
at the Church Street station (in 
New York City), where we were 
getting a lot of financial mail. 
That has now been expanded to 
30 markets, and we are using 
adaptations of single position let- 
ter sorting machines to process 
this coded mail. Again, we’re 
finding that we’re not only getting 
greater productivity out of it, but 
these various financial institu- 
tions get their mail faster, and 
that makes them happy. We also 
have the potential to provide a 
count of fees on these return en- 
velopes, rather than have to do it 
manually. So it’s a very interest- 
ing offshoot of the bar code pro- 
gram. 


Q: I suppose there’s no doubt 
that, if all these operations were 
done by hand, it would be so ex- 
pensive as to be prohibitive, and 


that gets into your productivity 
again. 

Ellington: Very much so. If we 
were still operating on a manual 
basis, we would have to have, 
today, somewhere in the order of 
another 80,000 people. Now this 
would have raised the cost of the 
postal system by at least another 
billion dollars, and the effect on 
prices, and in turn on volume, 
would have been that much more 
pronounced. 


Q: And there’s also no guarantee 
that we could provide service as 
good as we provide now even 
with that many people? 


Ellington: No, the equipment that 
we're developing and the letter 














sorting machines we have now 
are very fast. One of the charac- 
teristics of mail is that much of 
it descends upon you in the late 
afternoon, and you have to work 
it and get it through a post office 
in a very short time. Unless you 
literally had enormous numbers 
of people there at that time you 
just could not do it as fast as 
machines. Now the matter of ac- 


curacy is another question. 


Q: Well, let’s get into that. We 
were talking a little while ago 
about the error rate on LSMs. I 
know in some cases it’s rather 
high. What is the relationship be- 
tween the increased productivity 
because of the machine and the 
repetition of work that’s neces- 
sary because of the errors? 


Ellington: I can’t give you a pre- 
cise relationship, but it has the 
potential to be a little like bailing 
out a boat with a leaky bucket. 
We are without any question 
getting higher productivity 
through the machines. We also 
appear to be getting a higher er- 
ror rate. Now there would obvi- 
ously be a point at which, if the 
error rate rose to a given level, 
where the two would really be 
self-defeating. That has not oc- 
curred, but it is still true that the 
error rate with basically mech- 
anized systems is_ presently 
higher than it was with manual 
systems. 


Q: We’ve seen such things as 
conveyor belts that help the mail 
handler, LSMs that clerks work, 
vehicles that carriers work in. 
For the immediate future, let’s 
say the next five years or so, 
what kind of mechanization can 
we look forward to? 


Ellington: Mechanization is a 
prospect for every area of postal 
activity. Over the next few years 
—and beyond that—we'll be 
looking seriously into any mech- 
anization that can be used advan- 
tageously. 

In the final analysis for all the 
talk about machines and systems, 
everything gets down to people. 
People move the mail—equip- 
ment and methods simply help 
them do it better. 0 




















More 
than a 
tour 


ost visitors enjoy tours 

M trcust post offices. They get 

a kick out of seeing a machine 

that can sort letters and hearing 

the fast flap-slap of a facer-can- 

celler. And they finally see the 
purpose of ZIP Codes. 

For a group of preschoolers 
from the Southern Oregon Re- 
gional Facility for the Deaf, a 
tour of the Medford, OR, post 
office was more than a treat. It 
was part of a program of com- 
munity activities that will help 
them move into regular class- 
rooms. 

Their guide, Marjorie Anders, 
met the youngsters in the lobby 
and showed them how to address 
and mail letters. Then she shep- 
herded them through the mail 
processing route. 

Mrs. Anders calls the office 
tours a ‘fringe benefit of my job.” 
She shows around 700 through 
the office every year. 

Her rewards are carefully 
printed thank-yous and drawings 
on lined tablet paper. Or the 
special feeling when a tiny girl 
who can’t hear you looks up and 
says her name. 0 





i tractor-trailer operator is 
a woman. 

So is one of the painters ...a 
mechanic’s helper . . . a leader 
mailhandler . . . a superintendent 
of mails ... the PAR representa- 
tive ... the manager of training 
... the manager of employee re- 
lations. 

They are among 1,481 women 
employed in the Oakland, CA, 
post office and its 25 stations and 
branches. That figure represents 
38% of the total number of em- 
ployees. And 17% of the super- 
visors are women, too. 

“T don’t know why we have so 
many women,” says Austin Si- 
mon, Oakland’s postmaster and 
sectional center manager. The 
percentage of female employees 
is believed the largest of any 
major post office. 

But Mrs. Bertha Young, the 
manager of employee relations, 


explains that the large number of 
women has something to do with 
Oakland itself: “A lot of the 
women here need jobs since 
they're the heads of their fam- 
ilies.” 


Adds Mrs. Ether Center, a 
superintendent of mails and wo- 
men’s program coordinator: ‘Our 
pay in the post office is so much 
better, and the hours, too. If a 
woman has young children, she 
can work at the post office at 
night and be at home during the 
day to take care of them.” 

In any case, Postmaster Simon 
says he has made a conscious ef- 
fort to move women along and to 
bring them on board in craft jobs 
when he can. 

‘When I first came here,” he 
notes, ‘‘no woman was above the 


Bernice Chambers, a painter's helper, 
is one of the women in the Oakland 
post office who occupy jobs traditionally 
held by men only. 








position of leader of mails. Now, 
our manager of human resource 
planning production and control 
is a woman and that’s a PES-22 
position.” 

Acceptance of women has not 
come easily, though, and some of 
the female managers, in partic- 
ular, feel that their male peers 
still have resistance to them. 

‘All we really ask,” says Cen- 
ter, ‘is equal consideration for a 
job. We don’t want to take away 
any man’s job from him.” 

Simon tells about one male 
manager who didn’t want to 
make a commitment on promot- 
ing a certain woman to a higher 
job. “So I told him, ‘I’ll do you a 
favor and promote her and in six 
months you'll thank me for it.’ 
He did.” 

Equal employment opportunity 
for women also goes beyond the 
fact they are female: 1,061 of 
them are black, 29 Asian-Ameri- 
cans, 40 Spanish surnamed, 2 
American Indian and 349 white. 

The post office’s EEO investi- 
gator is a woman, Margaret A. 


- PLSIAL 
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Females hold 38% of the jobs, 
ranging up to employee relations manager 


Allen, who was one of the first 
female EEO counselors in the 
Postal Service. She says: “Wo- 
men should be given an oppor- 
tunity to function to _ their 
ability.” 

Delores Posey, the tractor- 
trailer operator, had been a 
school bus driver in Oakland and 
nearby Berkeley when she came 
to the post office about a year ago. 

“I was a little fearful at first 
about driving a tractor-trailer, but 
the fellows here have been a lot 
of help. I don’t get any flak about 
being a woman driver, although 
sometimes when I’m on the road 
somebody looks up into my cab 
and says, ‘A lady driver!’ ” 

Her three school-age daughters 
think her job is “far out,” and her 
supervisor, Arthur Conyers, man- 
ager of vehicle operations, says: 
“She knows her stuff and she’s 
one of our best drivers.” 

* Bernice Chambers, a 51-year- 
old widow, started as a custodian 
with the post office over two 
years ago. 

‘When an opening came up in 


the maintenance department for 
a painter’s helper, I decided to 
apply. It was something different. 

“It's something you can see 
that you've done. And about the 
only comment I get nowadays 
when someone sees me at work 
is, ‘Oh, she paints.’ ” 

Margarete Grant, who coordi- 
nates all functions between Si- 
mon and Oakland’s 52 associate 
office postmasters (15 of them are 
women), started nine years ago as 


a carrier. 
“Women have to work harder 


to prove themselves, just like any 
other minority.” she says. “But 
in Oakland we're fortunate to be 
working for an individual who 
can understand the problem.” 

Under Ether Center, the wo- 
men’s program aims at assuring 
everyone an equal opportunity. 

“A lot of women think they 
should automatically get jobs,” 
she says. ‘But we say ‘qualified’ 
women should. If they’re not 
qualified, they should be given 
the necessary training oppor- 
tunities.” 

Center, who started with the 
post office a dozen years ago as 
a distribution clerk, concedes: 
‘Most women prefer working for 
men, although men don’t seem to 
mind working for a woman.” 

Josephine Philyaw is the man- 
ager of training, providing career 
counseling for both men and 
women. She has a staff of four— 
all men. 

Here’s what they think about 
her as their boss: ‘To me there’s 
no difference so long as a person 
is qualified,” one of them says. 
“If you have a question, you 
don’t look at an individual to see 
if it’s a man or woman giving you 
the answer. You just want your 
question answered.” 

One man adds that he had been 


continued 





Margarete Grant (center, above), part 
of Oakland's management team, makes 
a point during a staff meeting. Other 
Oakland postal women include 
mechanic's helper Floy Clifton (right) 
and tractor-trailer driver Delores 

Posey (far right). 


prejudiced. ‘I thought all women 
were emotional under stress con- 
ditions. I have found that is not 


so. 

Another: ‘“She’s the fourth 
manager of training I’ve worked 
for. The others were men, but 
this one you can talk to, and 
she’ll even ask for advice.” 

Floy Clifton is a mechanic’s 
helper. She had never worked as 
a mechanic before. “I’m handy,” 
she says. “I fix my washer and 
othen appliances at home. Even 
my car. My husband doesn’t 
know how to do it, so I do it out 
of necessity.” At the post office, 
she fixes hampers, combitainers 
and other types of mail con- 
tainers. 

Sylvia Magdaleno, the PAR 
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representative, believes having a 
woman in her sensitive job is 
constructive. 

“Female traffic in here has 
picked up. We talk about more 
than drinking problems. We also 
talk about life things, like chil- 
dren, husbands. Some women do 
screen me out, but for the most 
part we have good rapport.” 

Marilene M. Deuser, a superin- 
tendent of mails in the incoming 
section tour 3, has been with the 
post office 31 years. 

“I started as a sub carrier dur- 
ing World War II here in Oak- 
land,” she relates. “I was such a 
novelty then. People would come 








out when I delivered their mail 
and say, ‘The postman always 
rings twice, so what do you do?’ 
I said, ‘I whistle.’ 

“But I had to transfer to dis- 
tribution clerk because the post- 
master in those days wouldn’t 
give a woman a_ permanent 
carrier appointment.” 

Things are vastly different to- 
day. Ether Center puts it this 
way: “The postmaster sets the 
tone. Mr. Simon is for the pro- 
gram. It’s evident. Look at his 
staff.” 

Adds a male supervisor: “Hav- 
ing women here is old hat by 
now.” O 
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“Sticking plasters” or adhesive postage stamps 
were introduced first in England in 1840, the idea of 
Sir Rowland Hill. Seven years ‘later, in 1847, ad- 


hesive postage stamps first appeared in America— The Pony Express represented one of the most color- 
a 5-cent bearing Benjamin Franklin’s portrait in a ful eras in postal history, though it lasted only 18 months 
bronze tint, and a 10-cent of George Washington in —from April, 1860, to 1861. At its peak, Pony Express 
a black tint. riders carried 41 letters per trip from Missouri to Cali- 
Bes: fornia. A letter cost $5 per half-ounce at first; later it was 

reduced to $1. An average ride took eight days. 


The first postal pneumatic tube line in the U.S. was inau- 
gurated in Philadelphia March 1, 1893, between the main post 
office and the East Chestnut Street Station—half a mile away. 
The system reached its peak before World War I, with Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago, St. Louis and Philadelphia using it. 
Tube service was suspended in 1918, 
resurrected in New York and Boston 
in the 1920s and discontinued in those 
cities in 1953. 


Free city mail delivery officially began on July 1, 1863, — 
in 49 cities. It was the brainchild of Joseph William ~ 
Briggs, assistant postmaster and window clerk in the 
Cleveland (OH) post office. Briggs is also credited by 
some authorities with designing the first carrier uniform 
in 1868. In 1896, rural free delivery came into being. It 
had been tested five years earlier in 46 offices. 























Smiles produce better service. So here are pictures of 
postal employees and their smiles. Match them, write a 
service slogan and enter Service Contest No. 3. First 
prize is $150, second prize $100, third prize $75, fourth 
prize $50, and fifth prize $25. Fifty runners-up will 
receive reproductions of a Norman Rockwell illustration 
for a 1963 stamp. 

Judges will consider only the slogans of those who 
match the smiles with the faces correctly. Of those 
entries, the one with the best slogan will be awarded 
first prize, the one with the second-best slogan will 
be awarded second prize, etc. The smiles are 
purposely printed larger than the faces so you can’t 
match them by cutting and pasting. 
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ORIGINAL SERVICE SLOGANS. In writing a service 
slogan, keep in mind that judges will be looking for 
originality and for messages that will be easily 
remembered by postal employees. Hint: You will 
probably find it easier to write a service slogan that 
relates to what you know best—your job. 


RULES 


1. All Postal Service employees are eligible except employees of the Public 
and Employee Communications Department at Headquarters in Washington,DC. 
2. All entrants must complete the entry coupon and submit it together with 

the matched smiles and faces and original service slogan. 

3. All letters must be printed clearly in the spaces provided. 

4. All entries become the property of the U.S. Postal Service and none can 

be returned or acknowledged. The decisions of the judges are final. 

5. Mail entries to: Service Contest No. 3, U.S. Postal Service, Washington, 


DC 20260. 

6. Entries must be postmarked before midnight, Dec. 31, to be eligible. 
Names of winners will be published in the March-April issue of Postal Life. 
(Names of winners of Service Contest No. 2 will be published in the 
January-February issue.) 


SERVICE CONTEST NO. 3 ENTRY FORM 













































































MY ORIGINAL SERVICE SLOGAN IS: 








NAME 

















HOME ADDRESS 





CITY 





JOB TITLE 
POSTAL FACILITY 














Postal Personalities 


C. Mark Foster 


ural carrier C. Mark Foster of 
Stewartsville, NJ, retired 
recently with a flourish. 

Not only had he served faithfully 
for 34 years—he also chalked up 
40,315 hours of accident-free 
driving. That works out to 
1,612,600 miles, which may be— 
just may be, mind you—a Postal 
Service record. 

Foster wore out 20 cars. ‘I never 
missed delivering the mail,"’ he 
says. 

He received a service certificate 
and a plaque and gold member- 
ship card in the Green Cross, a 
National Safety Council 
achievement group. 

At the ceremony, he said he has 
had to abandon snow-covered 
roads and drive over farm fields, 
drive through the smoke of forest 
fires and ford rain-choked gullies. 

His new vocation will be a bit 
tamer. He’s turning his hobby of 
furniture making into a business.0 


t can get very cold in Adrian, 

MI, and sometimes the snow 
gets knee-high. But customers 
along McKenzie St. and College 
Ave. think nothing of it when they 
see letter carrier Tom Tarris plying 
his route all winter without a coat— 
and in summer-weight clothes, 
short-sleeved shirt and all. 

The constant walking keeps him 
warm, Tarris says—‘‘you can't 
stand still on a street corner for an 
hour and expect to stay warm." 





Tom Tarris 


He confesses to donning a light 
windbreaker on especially cold 
days when the wind is heavy. 

Tarris says he suffers no ill 
effects. Once, he recalls, shortly 
after he was married, his wife 
made him wear a coat on his 
winter rounds. He caught the flu. 

Most of the 14 days’ sick leave 
he has used in his eight-year 
postal career resulted from a 
sprained ankle. 

Tarris comes by his immunity 
from the cold rather naturally. His 
father, Paul, has been a letter 
carrier 28 years and only in recent 
years has arthritis forced him to 
wear a coat. 


Joseph Curto 





A‘ postal employees more 
civic-minded than other 
people? There’s no way of proving 
it, but we bet they are: And we 
offer as Exhibit A three postal 
employees who have been elected 
—in accordance with the Hatch 
Act—to hometown offices that 
usually bring little glory and a lot 
of hard work. 

In Brentwood, NY, the supervisor 
of mails, Joseph Curto, was 
recently elected to his second term 
on the school board. Curto started 
with the Postal Service in 1962 as 
a distribution clerk. 

In Garden City, KS, clerk Art 
Brown won election, also to the 
school board. He has been a postal 
employee since 1963. Football fans 
may remember him as a member 
of the San Francisco Forty-Niners 


Vernon Baker 














during the 1950s. 
In Newton, KS, Vernon Baker is 
serving a four-year term as a city 


commissioner. He has been a 
general clerk since he joined the 
Postal Service in 1957. O 


he’s an instructor and she 
considers herself somewhat of 
a pioneer. 

She’s Bonne Karim, the first 
female technical maintenance 
instructor at the Postal Service 
Training and Development 
Institute’s Technical Center in 
Norman, OK. 

“The Bulk Mail Center mechanic 
training program has opened a 
new path of advancement for 
women in the Postal Service,” 
Mrs. Karim says. 

She says she’s confident that 
her success as an instructor has 
strengthened the chances for other 
women to be accepted into the 
BMC mechanic-technical-super- 
visory ranks. Already there are 
several female mechanics in the 
BMC program. 

Mrs. Karim, who holds a 
master’s degree in industrial 
engineering from the University of 
Oklahoma, started at the Technical 
Center in 1972 developing guide- 
lines and doing research for the 





Bonne Karim 

Postal Employee Development 
Centers. As part of that work she 
enrolled in the BMC mechanic 
training program, which led to 
her position as instructor in 1974. 

By the time all 21 Bulk Mail 
Centers are operating, she will 
have trained over 400 BMC 
mechanics. 0 


liver Poole, newest member 

of the Postal Life Advisory 
Board, is in a good position to 
sample opinion on what 
employees like to read in their 
magazine. He spends 15-hour 
days in the Cleveland Post Office 
—going directly to a job in the 
Credit Union after finishing as a 
Tour 2 superintendent of outgoing 
mail. 

Four and a half hours of sleep 
is all he needs, maintains Poole. 
‘| used to feel more fatigued when 
| was getting 8-9 hours of sleep a 
day. It’s what you program your 
body for.” 

Poole, 39, started in the Cleve- 
land office as a career sub clerk 
after serving in the Army. He spent 
15 years ‘‘going from the bottom 
to the top” of the labeling 
department, and was an acting 
supervisor in mail processing for 
two years before taking his 





present position. 

Poole and his wife, Jackie, have 
four children ranging from 6 to 13. 
He's an officer in Branch 46 of the 
National Association of Super- 
visors and, he says, in his spare 
time he enjoys bowling, tennis and 
swimming. 
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A: joint Postmaster General 
for the American colonies, 
Benjamin Franklin needed only to 
write “free” in front of his name 
and his letters were free of 
charge. 

Though it’s never been proven, 
Franklin, whose’ sense _ of 
humor was renowned, apparently 
couldn’t resist twisting his frank- 
ing phrase into a statement about 
independence: ‘“‘B. Free Frank- 
lin.” 

A copy of his franking slogan 
is now part of a unique cancella- 
tion offered in an unusual post 
office in Philadelphia, an office 
located in a restored row house 
Franklin once owned at 316 
Market Street. 

The B. Free Franklin Post Of- 
fice, a station of the Philadelphia 
Post Office and operated by 
postal employees, is part of the 
National Park Service’s Franklin 
Court, a Bicentennial feature of 
Independence National Historical 
Park. It is one of the five row 
houses being restored by the Na- 
tional Park Service. Franklin, 
whose three-story home was be- 
hind these houses, used them as 
rental property. 


The 


post office 
that 
freedom 


The B. Free Franklin Post Of- 
fice is the only ‘‘theme’”’ facility 
operated by the Postal Service 
and the only one that won’t dis- 
play a U.S. flag in front—because 
Old Glory didn’t exist in 1775. 

The station also symbolizes 
friendly cooperation between 
two government agencies, ac- 
cording to Philadelphia Post- 
master Vincent J. Logan, who has 
worked closely with National 
Park Service officials. 

The $11 million Franklin Court, 
to be finished in the spring, will 
also feature an 18th century print 
shop, the offices of a newspaper 
once owned by Franklin’s grand- 
son, an exhibit on the construc- 
tion techniques of the day, a gar- 
den court and Franklin museum. 
In the museum, visitors will see 
movies and pick up a phone and 
dial a message from one of 
Franklin’s contemporaries. They 
will also be able to view the foun- 
dation of Benjamin and Deborah 
Franklin’s home. 


Clerk George Selah hands up the one- 
tray dispatch that’s customary for the 
B. Free Franklin Post Office. In the 
lobby, tourist-customers buy stamps 
to get the office’s unique cancellation. 





The B. Free Franklin Post Of- 
fice had a preview opening July 
26-27 to help commemorate the 
Postal Service’s 200th anniver- 
sary. It was on July 26, 1775, that 
Franklin was appointed Post- 
master General by the Second 
Continental Congress. 

The post office reopened Sept. 
3 in conjunction with the first day 
of issue of the Bicentennial 
Stamps. During its opening 
weeks, the post office attracted 
around 600 visitors a day. After 
Franklin Court is finished, the 
post office expects crowds of 
several thousand a day. 

Counter sales began in Sep- 
tember, even before the upper 
floors of the post office were fin- 
ished. The post office is joined by 
a small postal museum. 

Plans for a philatelic exhibit on 
the second floor include die cuts 
of all Franklin stamps, the Co- 
lumbian Exposition Series, dies 
of the inverted airmail, displays 
pertaining to the Apollo and Soy- 
uz-Apollo space missions and 
other permanent and changing 
items. 

Everyone in the station—ex- 
cept for Inspection Service se- 
curity officers—wears costumes 
appropriate for the 18th century. 


Station Manager Al Fisher, 
who looks like a young Ben 
Franklin, even wears the granny 
glasses of the period. 

“Every visible stitch of the cos- 
tumes is hand sewn and each cos- 
tume has been authenticated by 
the National Park Service,” de- 
clares Fisher, a 13-year veteran 
of the Postal Service. By coin- 
cidence, his father spent more 
than 25 years of a 42-year postal 
career carrying mail in “the shad- 
ow of Independence Hall.” 

Each of the clerks has two cos- 
tumes cut from 1770 designs, and 
authentic down to the five but- 
tons that zippers now replace on 
men’s trousers. 

For postal people on a Bicen- 


tennial visit to the City of Broth- 
erly Love, the B. Free Franklin 
Post Office should be a favorite 
stopping point. 

Joe Scafidi, who substitutes as 
station manager two days a week, 
says most people start at the In- 
dependence National Historical 
Park Visitors Center on 3rd and 
Chestnut. They view the John 
Houston-produced Bicentennial 
film and pick up literature on 
places to visit, including: 


(] B. Free Franklin Post Office, 
Franklin Court. 316 Market 
Street. Daily, 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Free. 


C) Independence Hall, where the 
Declaration of Independence 
was adopted, the Articles of 
Confederation drafted and the 
Constitution adopted. The 
Liberty Bell is housed here 
until January 1, when it will 
be moved to a pavilion in the 
mall across the street. 5th and 
Chestnut. Daily, 9 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Free. 


() Carpenters’ Hall, the meeting 
site of the First Continental 
Congress. 320 Chestnut. Daily, 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. Free. 


The home of Dolly Todd, who 
later became Dolly Madison. 
4th and Walnut. Daily, 9 a.m.- 
5 p.m. Free. 


The Bishop White House, 309 
Walnut. Daily, 8 a.m.-7 p.m. 
Free. 


The Second Bank of the 
United States. 420 Chestnut. 
Daily, 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Free. 


City Tavern, 2nd and Walnut, 
favorite meeting place of 
members of Continental Con- 
gress. Will offer authentic 
18th century menu. Scheduled 
to open in late 1975. 

Christ Church, 2nd Street 
above Market. Daily, 9 a.m.- 
5 p.m. Free. 


“You could spend several days 
seeing different places here,” says 


Scafidi. ‘‘When they finish this 
facility, you can spend almost a 
day just here.” 

On opening day, the station 
sold more than $5,000 in stamps 
but generated less than a tray of 
mail for each of its three dis- 
patches—which means visitors 
are holding onto their philatelic 
purchases. 

Fisher summarizes his staff's 
feeling about their work at the 
station: 

“I’m delighted to be at the focal 


The outline of Benjamin Franklin's 
home dominates Franklin Court, which 
is behind the restored rowhouse the 
post office occupies. The Postal 
Bicentennial first-day-of-issue cere- 
mony took place at the unfinished site 
Sept. 3. 


point of the nation’s Bicentennial 
celebration. When people come 
to visit this most historic area, 
we'd like them to remember a 
pleasant meeting with the postal 
people at the B. Free Franklin 
Post Office.” 0 
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Lights? 


Action! 
Peace! 


Lockbox renters in Goldsboro, NC, 
know when the morning’s mail is 
ready for pickup—a signal light 
tells them. Visible from the street, 
the red light signifies that the 
morning dispatch is being worked 
and the white light that first-class 
mail is in the boxes. Postmaster 
Henry Simmons says the local 
Postal Customer Council 
suggested the system. 
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